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ADVERTISEMENT. 


-L  O the  little  treatife  that  follows, 
the  writer  thinks  it  unneceflary  to  pre- 
fix a long  introduction  : it  rnay,  how- 
ever, be  as  well  to  fay  fomething,  par- 
ticularly as  it  has  of  late  been  ufual 
to  do  fo,  and  the  Public  feems  very 
ready  to  enquire  into  every  man’s  mo- 
tive for  publifhing.  Perhaps  this  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  writers 
tnemfelves,  who  are  generally  ready 
enough,  when  they  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  praife  by  what  they  fay,  to  lay 
in  a claim  to  it,  by  an  avowal  of  the 
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mod  pure  and  difintereded  intention 
in  faying  it. 


This  is,  at  lead,  ill-judged.  The 
Public  is  invited  to  read  what  is  writ- 
ten, and  if  it  is  fuch  as  tends  to  pro- 
mote its  welfare,  it  has  no  concern 

> 

with  any  thing  farther : what  actuates 
the  bread,  mud,  after  all  that  can  be 
fa-id,  be  known  fully  only  to  the  writer 
himfelf ; and  even  when  he  difowns 
the  hope  of  fame , and  the  love  of  gain, 
be  may,  perhaps,  remain  drongly  fuf- 
pe&ed,  of  having  been  incited  either 
by  the  one  or  the  other, 

! - '■ 
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But  are  thofe  motives  improper-?  I 
•cannot  fay  ] think  fo.  If  a perfon  of 

educa- 
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education  and  ingenuity,  in  confined 
circumflances,  is  defirous  of  adding 
a pittance  to  his  funds  by  contributing 
in  any  way  to  the  entertainment  or  in- 
ftru&ion  of  mankind,  he  is  well  en- 
titled to  his  little  earnings : he  defer  ves 
praife  as  well  as  a pecuniary  reward. 

f t 

Can  the  love  of  fame  be  arraigned? 

i 

It  has  generally,  notwith  (landing  what 
it  may  now  be  thought  proper  to 

I - 

aver,  been  the  flirring.  .principle. 
■Supprefs  all  the  -books  written  from 
-that  motive,  and  moft  of  the  books 
worth  reading  will  be  deftroyed.  The 
-love  of  fame  infpires  noble  fentiments, 
and  prompts  to  generous*  adions.  ft 
regards  what  is  done,  and  the  marindr 
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in  which  it  is  done.  A real,  pure  love 
■for  their  fellow-creatures,  might  and 
would  move  many  to  teach  them  their 
duty,  but  it  would  never  induce  them 
to  pay  attention  to  propriety  and 
elegance  of  compohtion.  In  a word, 
were  it  once  to  become  fafhionable, 
to  difregard  the  praife  of  men,  or 
what  is  much  the  fame,  to  profefs  to 
'difregard  it  in  literary  purfuits,  from 
■that  time  would  commence  a period 
of  deterioration,  and,  with  a retro- 
grade motion,  they  would  return  to 

» 

the  point  from  whence  they  fat  out. 

• f*  ' 

All,  however,  that  is  meant  to  be 
,faid  is,  that  it  appears  improper  in 
publications  of  this  nature,  for  a writer 

to 
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to  declare  to  the  world  what  his  view# 
in  publilhing  are.  Some  muft  write 
for  gain,  and  others  will  for  fame,  and 
it  would  be  hard  upon  them,  indeed, 
if  their  works  ftiould  remain  unread, 
becaufe  they  were  unable  confcienti- 
oully  to  declare,  that  the  defire  of 
being  ferviceable  to  mankind  was  their 
only  actuating  principle. 

Whatever  an  author  may  profefs, 
his  writings  muft  finally  be  the  beft 
index  of  his  motive ; and  even  when 
there  appears  from  thfem  the  very  beft 
intention,  he  muft  be  content  to  know 

that  the  good  defign  of  them  is  not 

» 

admitted  by  all.  He  muft  remember, 
t *hat  when  the  great  Inftru&or  of  man- 
kind 


Hind  was  on  earth,  it.  was  faid,  lie 
“ caft  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  the 
M devils.” — That  an  Howard  did  good 
only  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  an* 

xiety  that  preyed  upon  it,  from  his- 

\ 

ill-treatment  of  his  fon  — And  that 
the  difmterefted  fupporters  of  the  Abo* 
lition  of  a traffic,  iniquitous  and  black 
as  night,  are  .impelled  by  no  better 
motives  than  a wifh  to  gain  popularity.. 


Boreas  Hill , J.  STOVIN*. 

April  i6thy  1792* 


ADVICE 


TO  THJ 


O O R, 


&c. 


TThE  prefent  age  has  been  called, 
by  way  of  triumph,  the  age  of  hu- 
manity,  and  it  certainly  is  not  unde- 
ferying  the  title.  Knowledge,  which 
till  within  the  laft  two  or  thriee  cen- 
turies, was  hid  from  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, now  takes  a wider  range,  and 
there  are  few  who  are  buried  in"  en- 
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tire  ignorance.  Such  a portion  of 
learning  as  will  enable  men  to  con- 
iult  the  oracles  of  true  fcience,  the 
Scriptures.,  will  fhortly  become  al-“ 
mod;  general,  and  as  foon  as  that  fhalf 
be  the  cale,  the  Poor,  I apprehend, 
will  (land  in  need  of  but  little  farther 
inftrudtion.  To  make  them  gram- 
marians or  geometricians  would  be  un- 
neceffary,  perhaps  hurtful,  and  fhould 
ever  any  of  them  lhew  a bent  of  ge- 
nius for  any  particular  fcience,  they 
will  readily  be  put  into  the  way  to 
cultivate  it.  If  along  with  the  facred 
writings  which  they  read,  there  fhall 
occafionaily  be  publifhed  fucli  books 
as  are  adapted  to  their  circumftances, 
fuch  as  mix  fome  flight  degree  of 

amufe- 
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amufement  with  inftrudion,  fucii  as 
may  fpread  content  and  complacency 
through  the  weary  circle  of  the  cot- 
age  fire,  the  benevolent  defigns  of 
diofe  who  inftituted  Sunday  Schools 
will  be  fully  anfwered,  and  the  fphere 
of  human  happinefs  confiderably  en- 
larged. 

The  writer  of  the  prefent  treatife  fits 
down  with  this  defign  : whether  he 
fhall  fucceed  in  the  execution,  or  not, 
he  hopes  to  call  the  attention  of  others 
to  the  fame  fubjed ; and  he  flatters 
himfelf  his  endeavour  will  not  then  be 
entirely  thrown  away. 

4 ' 
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There  are  few  books,  at  lead  that 
he  knows  of,  written  exprefsly  with  * 
this  defign,  and  yet  the  Poor,  or  thofe 
in  low  circumdances,  form  by  far  the 
greated  part  of  every  fociety ; it  al- 
ways has  been  fo,  and  fo  it  muft  ever 

'sL 

remain  : laws  may  abolifh  titles  ; ex- 
ternal marks  of  honour  may  be  laid 
alide  among  a people,  but  the  mod 
folid  mark  of  didin&ion,  wealth,  can 
never  be  equally  circulated,  and  per- 
haps the  Indigent  might  not  meet  with 
a greater  fhare  of  refped,  in  a com- 
munity where  traders  and  merchants 

/ 

were  lupreme,  than  they  do  at  prefent 
in  thofe  kingdoms,  where  titles  and 
riches  form,  as  it  were,  a balance  to 
each  other. 

Since, 
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Since,  however,  the  disproportion 
of  wealth,  though  unavoidable,  is  an 

evil ; fince  there  mud  be  men  to  la- 

•»  ' 

bour,  as  well  as  men  to  enjoy ; fmce 
a load,  wherever  placed,  mull  remain 
a load,  it  Shall  be  my  bufinefs  to  point 
out  Such  circumdances,  as  will  tend 
to  make  the  weight  of  it  the  lefs  op- 
preffive. 

i 

The  bulk  of  mankind  is  born  to 
labour;  by  the  fweat  of  their  brow 
they  are  to  eat  their  bread  : the  fen- 
tence  paffed  on  man  is  executed  upon 
the  multitude,  whilft  a few,  a feemingly 
happy  few,  appear  exempted  from  its 
confequences.  The  hufbandman,  for 
indance,  wears  out  his  life  in  toil ; in 

every 
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every  feafon  of  the  year  the  fields 
require  his  attention  ; fpring,  fummer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  brings  each  a 
renewal  of  cares  and  labours ; and 
were  he  for  a little  while  to  neglect 
his  proper  duty,  the  uncultivated  lands 
would  rebuke  his  negligence.  His 
grounds  of  tillage  would  produce  but 
little  grain,  and  his  pafturage  would 
be  overgrown  with  weeds.  Defola- 
tion  would  fpread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  eye,  inftead  of  being 
delighted  with  luxuriant  meadows,  and 
plenteous  harvefts,  would  turn  with 
difguft  from  fcenes  of  wretchednefs 
and  want.  Villages,  towns,  and  cities, 
which  depend  on  him  for  a conftant 
fupply  of  food,  would  be  left  without 

bread ; 
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bread;  famine  would  be  felt  in' the 
ftreets ; and  death  in  its  moft  horrid 
lhape  would  (talk  around. — Thefe  ca- 
lamities would  be  the  confequence  of 
the  llothfulnefs  of  the  hufbandman ; 
and  can  he  repine,  becaufe  his  exer- 
tions are  attended  by  fome  little  weari- 
nefs  ? Can  he  indulge  in  a ftupid  idle- 
nefs  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of 
millions  ? Can  he  not  fee  the  neceffity 
there  is  for  his  labour  ? That  it  arifes 
from  the  inevitable  laws  of  nature,  or 
in  other  words,  from  the  appointed  will 
of  God  ? — Befides,  if  he  could  extend 
his  views  a little,  he  might  be  enabled 
to  perceive,  that  all  who  are  born  in 
low  circumftances,  are  under  the  fame 
^ obligation  that  he  is.  The  failor,  the 
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mechanic,  all,  by  an  indifpenfable  law 
of  Providence,  muft  act  aright  in  their 
feveral  occupations,  or  the  order  of  fo- 
ciety  would  be  overturned  ; feme  of 
the  neceffaries,  fome  of  the  decencies 
of  life  would  be  wanting,  and  a flop 
put  to  thofe  movements  by  which  it 
is  fuftained.  But  not  to  confine  my- 
felf  to  any  particular  order,  have  not 
all,  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  their 
daily  labour,  a thoufand  things,  if 
they  would  confider  them,  to  alleviate 
the  hardfhips  of  their  condition  ? They 
are  commonly  early  enured  to  the  Bate 
to  which  they  are  deftined,  and  it  is 
very  well  known,  that  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  is  reconciled  to  al- 
moft  any  thing  by  habit ; fo  that  what 

would 
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would  in  reality  be  a very  fevere  dif- 
fering to  fome,  is  performed  by  others 
with  comparative  eafe;  where  the  load 
is  weighty,  the  ftrength  is  commonly 
great ; when  the  heat  of  the  fun  is  op- 
preffive,  or  the  rain  pours  down  with 
violence,  their  frames,  hardened  by  ex- 
p oft  ire,  are  enabled  without  much  rifk 
or  inconvenience  to  bear  it. — Hope, 
too,  is  cut  off  from  none ; the  hope  of 
bettering  their  fortunes,  and  advan- 
cing themfelves  to  higher  ranks  among 
men  than  they  were  born  to,  or  have 
hitherto  moved  in.  I do  not  fpeak  at 
prefent  of  religious  confolation,  which 
I fhall  confider  afterwards,  only  of 
the  delire  there  is  in  the  human  bread, 
and  which  in  itfelf  is  not  illaudable, 

C which 
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which  tempts  men  to  wi(h  for  emi- 
nence,  even  in  this  perifhing  (late  of 
things. — I fear  I may  be  mifunder- 
ftood,  and  therefore  I will  explain 
myfelf  more  at  large.  We  are  for- 
bidden in  our  facred  writings,  (c  to 
c£  lay  up  treafures  on  earth  *c  to 
“ care  for  the  body/’  &c.  but  thefe 
injunctions  are  only  given,  1 appre- 
hend, to  prevent  us  from  having  too 
great  a regard  for  the  world,  and  its 
fleeting  pleafures ; and  to  infpire  us 
with  an  earneft  defire  for  the  happincfs 

of  a future  (late,  which  is  clearly  madd 

\ 

known  in  thofe  writings  only.  What 
we  meet  with  here  {trikes  the  ienies, 
and  gives  immediate  pleafure ; what 
will  be  the  felicity  of  futurity,  we 

know 
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know  not  exactly,  and  it  appears  at  a 
diltance ; neceffary  was  it  therefore  to 
be  inculcated,  that  an  overweening 
fondnefs  for  what  cannot  endure,  what 
entices  to  immoral  conduct,  and  pro- 
duces a negledt  of  the  ordinances  of 
God,  is  highly  blameable.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
thefe,  and'  fimilar  fayings ; mor  does 
the  religion  of  Chrift  prohibit  men 
from  a&ive  exertions  in  their  feveral 
ftations,  nor  from  fixing  a due  value 
on  the  acquirements  they  (hall  be  able 
to  make  by  fuch  exertions. 

There  is,  then,  a field  for  hope  even 
in  this  life,  and  thofe  who  are  forlorn 
and  pennylefs  may,  by  induftry  and 
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patient  perfeverance,  lay  up  a little 
ftore  to  enable  them  to  educate  their 
children  with  decency,  and  to  put 
them  into  a way  to  return  their  care 
■with  a kindnefs  that  fhall  cheer  them 
in  the  evening  of  their  lives  : — Or  - 
perhaps,  by  the  bleffing  of  God  upon 
their  honed  labours,  and  if  it  (hall  be 
confident  with  his  will  for  the  good  of 
all,  a fortunate  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumdances  may  fupply  them  with  the 
means  of  riling  to  the  date  they  afpire 
to — but  I will  dop  here,  it  is  not  am- 
bition I want  to  infpire,  I only  defign 
to  tell  them,  that  the  fituation  of  none 
is  fo  low,  fo  utterly  deditute  of  com- 

I 

fort,  that  hope,  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  principal  ingredient  in  humaahap- 
* * pinefs. 
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pinefs,  cannot  have  room  to  enter; 
and  that  a reafonable  wifh  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune  is  not  blameable. 

MT 

I 

If  then  all  mankind  are  placed  by 
a fuperior  Power  in  their  feveral  fta- 
tions,  and  hope  is  not  excluded  even 
from  the  lowed,  to  what  purpofe  is  it 
to  repine  ? If  the  burden  muff  be 
borne,  furely  it  will  not  become  lighter 
by  aifcontent  ! On  the  contrary,  a pa- 
tient fpirit  will  enable  the  body  to 
fupport  fatigues  it  would  otherwife 
fink  under,  and  the  early  habit  of  la- 
bour mull  have  made  labour  lefs  toil- 

i , 

fome.  Whence  is  it,  then,  that  we 
find  the  Poor  fo  generally  difcontent- 
ed  ? — The  evil  fprings  from  many 

caufes. 
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caufes,  and  I mean  t©  confider  fepa- 
rately  fuch  of  them  as  appear  to  me 
worthy  confideration. 

c 

This  fpirit  of  difcontent  very  often 

\ 

proves  deftru&ive  to  fociety,  and  more 
than  any  other  thing  is  diftreffing  to 
the  Poor  themfelves. 

The  lowed:  of  the  Poor  are  com- 
monly ignorant ; they  can  take  but  a 
narrow  furvey  of  things ; without 
knowledge  derived  from  books,  they 
know  no  more  than  what  they  can 
learn,  in  a fmall  circle  in  a town,  or 
a yet  fmaller  one  in  a village  ; find- 
ing that  their  lives  abound  with  hard- 
fhips,  fatigues,  hunger,  negled  from 

thofe 
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thofe  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  tod 
often infolence  from  men  in  a higher; 
they  haftily  and  ralhly,  and  erroneouily 
conclude,  that  from  their  poverty 
fprings  all  their  fufferings, and  of  courfe, 
that  all  who  are  not  poor  are  happy  ; 
a great  miftake  this,  and  teeming  with 
mifchief ; for  as  happinefs  is  what  all 
men  aim  at : as  the  with  to  attain  it  is 
natural  and  ftrong,  and  mult  ever 
operate  upon  the  mind,  it  is  not  to  be 
rooted  out,  or  even  reftrained  : the 
proper  road  is  only  to  be  pointed  out, 
and  thofe  bye  paths  which  feem  to 
lead  to  it  by  a fhorter  rout,  but  are  in 
fad  only  endlefs  mazes,  fufficiently 
made  known,  that  henceforth  no  un- 
wary traveller  may  enter  them  with- 


out 
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out  being  forewarned  of  their  intri- 
cacies. 


Know, then.,  you  who  look  with  envy 


on  riches,  that  what  fo  ftrongly  at- 
tracts your  fancy,  is  not  really  what 
it  feems  : you  fee  a man  with  money 
to  command  every  neceflary  of  life, 
and  every  luxury,  but  you  forget,  that 
polfelfion  deprives  him  of  the  quick 
fenfe  of  enjoyment,  and  he  in  truth 
has  no  more  fatisfaclion  from  his  de- 
licacies than  you  have  from  plain  and 
homely  fare  ; perhaps  not  fo  much. 
You,  at  lead,  have  good  appetites; 
hunger  and  labour  prevent  you  from 
maufeating  your  food  ; but  with  him 
it  is  often  otherwife.  Not  beirig  com- 
i pclled 
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pelled  by  neceffity  to  labour,  he  too 
often  indulges  himfelf  in  flothfulnefs, 
or  I fhould  rather  fay,  is  funk  in  ftu- 
pid  liftleffnefs ; for  in  doth  there  is  no 
indulgence,  till  his  body  becomes  un- 
healthy ; he  then  loaths  the  moll  coftly 
delicacies,  and  his  affluence  only  em- 
bitters his  anguifh,  by  ftrongly  {hew- 
ing him  its  infufficiency  to  purchafe 
one  natural  pleafure. — Do  you  wifli 
for  the  wines  that  furnifh  his  tables  ? 
Ah  ! little  do  you  know  the  danger 
of  the  wifli ; they  may  produce  a 
fhort  delirium  of  joy,  but  when  rea- 
fon  returns,  fhe 'condemns  herfelf  for 
having  been  fo  deceived,  and  con- 
fefles  that  in  intemperate  mirth  there 
s,  is  no  happinefs. — You  furely  cannot 

D imagine. 
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imagine,  that  from  the  fplendour  of 
drefs,  or  equipage,  or  coftly  houfes, 
or  extenfive  pleafurc-grounds,  there 
can  arife  true  heart-felt  content.  The 
pofleflion  of  all  thefe  things  is  fo  fa- 
miliar to  the  poffeffor,  that  he  has  no 
more  enjoyment  from  them,  than  you 
have  from  your  cottages,  your  Sunday 
fuits  of  cloaths,  or  your  little  gardens. 
A fudden  acquifition  of  wealth,  to  be 
fure,  may  for  a while  fo  elevate  a weak 
mind,  as  to  produce  a temporary  fe- 
licity ; but  it  cannot  from  its  own  na- 
ture continue  : it  is  too  often  like  a 
bladder,  fo  fully  diftended  with  wind, 
that  it  burfts  afunder.  A trifling  le- 
gacy may  have  the  fame  efied  on 
you ; if  you  ufe  it  with  difcretion,  it 

may 
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may  prove  highly  ufeful ; but  if  you 
negledt  your  occupations,  affume  a 
felf-confidence,  and  fancy  yourfelves 
far  advanced  above  your  neighbours, 
the  fwelling  fentiment  may  for  a time 
give  you  pleafure,  but  the  contempt 
of  all  around  you  will  fhortly  con- 
vince you  how  powerlefs  it  is ; that 
the  • fatisfa&ion  of  felf-conceit  is  tran- 
hrory,  and  that  your  minds  to  be  at 

eafe,  mud  return  to  their  ordinary 

. » 

level. 

• / 

If  the  rich  have  fome  advantages, 
there  are  alfo  circumftances  to  balance 
againft  them ; they  have  many  cares, 
and  anxieties  of  mind,  that  you  know 
not  of;  and  indeed  a kind  Pro^i- 
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dence  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  greatefl 
happinefs  they  can  experience,  I mean 
that  their  fituation  affords,  and  which 
is  excluded  from  your’s,  is,  the  power 
they  have  of  being  extenfively  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Indigent : all  other 
pleafures  mock  their  aim,  and  elude 
their  grafp.  Ought  you  then  to  envy 
their  fituation,  or  what  will  lead  you 
to  it,  to  be  diffatished  with  your  own? 
Rather  reflect  a little  on  the  bleffmgs 
you  do  enjoy  ; be  thankful  for  them, 
and  endeavour  to  heighten,  if  poffible, 
the  happinefs  of  all  around  you. 

You  are  endowed  with  as  great  na- 
tural capacities,  as  the  richeft,  the 
mod  powerful,  or  the  wifeft  of  men 


are. 


are.  You  are  placed  in  the  fame 
world,  have  the  common  benefit  of 
the  fun,  and  every  refrefliing  breeze*, 
are  fubject  to  no  more  difeafes,  nor 
does  death  prefent  to  you  a more  ter- 
rifying afpeft ; and  the  bleffed  and 
joyful  hope  of  a refurre&ion  from  the 
grave  is  extended  equally  to  all. — 
All  the  pleafures  that  are  fitting  and 

f 

allowable,  you  are  as  capable  of  feel- 
ing as  they.  The  folid  comforts  of 
domeflic  enjoyment ; the  endearments 
of  infants,  and  afFeftion  and  duty  of 
children  as  they  advance  in  age,  none 
can  more  flrongly  relilli  than  you  ; 
and  compared  with  fuch  bleffings,  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  Courts  is  a mere 
mockery.  Such  are  the  bleffings  you 

have 
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have  in  common  with  the  rich ; but 
you  have  fome  peculiar  to  your  own 
ftate,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  equal 
in  the  balance  to  thofe  which  appear 
fo  much  to  outweigh  them. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  compare  your 
humble  lituation  to  the  lowly  vales, 
over  which  the  winds  fweep  harm- 
lefsly,  whilft  the  mountain-fides  are 
ravaged  by  their  fury ; and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  remark  fhews  ftrongly, 
that  it  is  founded  in  experience.  By 
your  fituation  you  have  lefs  room  for 
apprehenfion ; and  the  dread  of  evil 
to  come  often  poifons  the  cup  that 
feems  to  fparkle  with  delight.  “ Tke 
“ w ant  of  riches  ” fays  an  elegant 

writer, 
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writer,  “ is  generally  com  pen  fated,  by 
C(  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer  fears, 
te  by  a greater  (hare  of  health,  and  a 
“ more  exquiffle  relifh  of  the  fmalleft 
“ enjoyments,  than  thofe  who  poflefs 
“.them  are  ufuaily  bleflfed  with.” — If 
it  is  really  fo,  and  your  fituation  is  na- 
turally more  produ&ive  of  hope,  than 
a (late  of  affluence  is,  this  alone  might 
balance  againft  the  numerous  evils 
you  are  expofed  to.  But  you  alone 
are  not  expofed  to  evils.  The  rich 
have  their  toils  as  well  as  you,  and, 
perhaps,  fuch  as  you  would  not  ex- 
change for  your  own,  were  you  but 
once  fully  acquainted  with  them. 


i 


Your 
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Your  fatigues  are  corporeal  only. 
After  the  long  labour  of  the  molt 
fcorching  harveft-day,  a night  of  un- 
interrupted, quiet  deep,  reftores  youf 
limbs  to  their  former  vigour,  and  youf 
minds  unoppreffcd,  give  a fpring  and 
elafticity  to  the  exertions  of  the  body. 
But  very  different  are  the  toils  of  the 
rich ; their  labours  are  the  labours  of 
the  mind ; and  when  the  mind  finks 
in  latitude,  what  fhall  relieve  it  ? That 

\ j _ \ 

people  who  are  polfefied  of  the, gifts 
of  fortune,  fliould  wear  out  their 
itrength  -in  tilling  the  ground1,  or  in 
manual  operations,  is  unneceffary,  and 
would  be  unbecoming  ; but  they  are 
not  left  at  liberty  from  reftraints,  and 

1 it 


o 


re- 
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flraints  you  may,  perhaps,  think  more 
intolerable  than  your  own.  After  a 
youth  pafled  in  fchools  and  colleges, 
where  one  kind  of  ftudy  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  fucceeded  by  another,  they  are 
called  into  the  world,  to  apply  to 
pra&ical  ufe,  the  Ikill  and  knowledge 
they  have  acquired. — You  can  never 
furely  fuppofe,  the  flatefman,  the  law- 
yer, the  phyftcian,  or  the  divine,  has 
more  quiet  or  more  repofe  than  you  ? 
Ai*d  as  for  that  numerous  clafs  of 
men,  who  feem  bom  merely  to  con* 
fume  in  floth,  what  the  lkill  and  in* 

duftry  of  others  provide,  the  negled 

» 

of  all,  and  a ftrong  fenfe  of  talents 
unemployed,  and  time  unimproved, 
l rnuft  prevent  them,  could  you  but 

I? 
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feel  for  a fingle  day  what  they  feel, 
from  ever  being  the  objects  of  your 
envy. — In  fhort,  it  is  fo  ordered,  that 
the  Poor  muft  labour  for  their  fub- 
fiftence,  and  the  fubfiftence  of  others ; 
and  thofe  poffefied  of  wealth,  jftudy 
to  fccure  the  intereft  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live,  to  protecft  the 
perfons  and  the  properties  of  indi- 
viduals from  infult,  to  reftore  their 
loft  health,  or  to  be  a guard  to  their 
morals  and  conduct. 

The  great  difference  between  the 
Poor  and  the  Rich  then  is,  that  the 
Poor  are  chiefly  engaged  in  bodily 
labours,  and  the  Rich  in  the  labours 
•*df  the  mind ; that  the  employments 

of 
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of  the  former  are  generally  conducive 
to  health,  and  the  avocations  of  the 
latter  too  frequently  deftroy  it,  by 
producing  a peculiar  kind  of  lownefs 
of  fpiritsy  which  the  countryman  is 
happily  a ftranger  to.  It  is  true,  there 
are  numbers  of  the  affluent  who  en- 
tirely devote  themfelves  to  pleafure, 
but  as  this  defeats  the  purpofe  of  man’s 
creation,  to  happinefs,  as  I before  ob- 
ferved,  they  are  unable  to  attain  : in 
the  midft  of  their  mirth  is  fadnefs, 
their  own  hearts  often  reproaching 
them  with. the  ufeleffnefs  of  their  ex- 
iftence ; and  certainly,  he  who  feels 
himfelj  to  be  altogether  ufelefs  in  this 
life,  can  have  but  a flight  hope  of  en- 
joying the  rewards  promifed  to  bene^ 

E z valent 
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volent  exertion  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come. 

I have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fub- 
je&,  being  fenfible  that  difcontent  is  the 
parent  of  nurrberlefs  evils,  and  that 
the  Poor,  if  they  can  but  once  learn 
to  confider  poverty  in  its  true  light, 
will  fubmit  to  it  without  repining. — 
They  will  perceive,  that  they,  as  well 
as  all  others,  are  placed  in  their  pre- 
fent  flate  by  an  Almighty  Power. 
That  the  burden  laid  upon  them, 
they  cannot  by  any  method  whatever 
remove,  but  that  by  a fubmiflive  ac- 
quiefcence  the  weight  of  it  will  not 
be  very  fenfibly  felt.  That  by  in- 

duftry  and  (Economy,  they  may  make 

fuch 
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fuch  a provifion  for  their  families,  as 
will  enable  them  to  procure  all  the 
neceflaries  of  life.  That  riches  do 

- 1 

not,  to  a certainty,  produce  happi- 
nefs.  That  every  family  delight  the 
poor  man  may  partake  of  as  well  as 
the  rich.  That  affluence  has  its  la- 
bours as  well  as  poverty,  though  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  with  care  far  more 
abundant;  and  that  thofe  who  wallow, 
as  it  were,  in  pleafure,  are  entirely 
undeferving  the  bleffings  bellowed  on 
them ; are  in  a Hate  to  call  down  the 
pity  even  of  the  indigent,  as  wretches 
who  enjoy  not  the  happinefs  they 
feem  furrounded  with  and  who  are 
cut  off  by  their  trifling  purfuits  from 
the  molt  fublime  of  all  hope,  the 

hope 
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hope  of  participating  the  felicity 
which  is  to  be  the  future  reward 
of  ufeful  labour  and  patient  refigna- 
tion,  in  a life  where  they  appear 
to  be  equally  the  indifpenfable  duty 
of  man. 

* N 

Bifcontent  is  thus  certainly  corro- 
ding : fo  long  as  it  is  confined  within 

• ' 

a man’s  own  bread,  as  it  were,  it  ef- 
fectually banifhes  felf-enjoyment  from 
thence  : but  it  is  very  rarely,  indeed, 
that  it  is  limited  to  fuch  narrow 

i .. 

bounds.  A man  difiatisfied  with  his 
own  fituation,  is  not  very  far  from 
envying  that  offome  other;  and  envy 
among  the  poor  and  unprincipled, 
is  ever  ready  to  break  out  into  adb 
i ' of 
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of  violence. — Confider,  now,  a mo- 
ment  the  cafe  of  an  individual; — a 
man  with  every  ability  for  labour, 
and  every  habit  that  can  render  it 
eafy,  becomes,  by  having  liftened  to 
the  tale  of  the  idle  and  profligate,  fal- 
len and  difcontented.  No  longer  riling 
with  the  chorifters  of  nature,  the 

“ birds  of  heaven,”  that  feem  to  pour 
out  their  little  fouls  in  melody  to 

amufe  him,  does  he  now  cheerfully 

/ 

and  contentedly,  after  offering  fhort 
prayers  and  ejaculations  of  praife  to 
the  God  of  all,  betake  himfelf  with 
affiduity  to  the  labour  by  which  he 
and  his  family  were  fupported.  A 

poifon  has  been  infufed  into  his  veins, 

% 

by  which  the  whole  mafs  of  his  blood 

will 
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will  (hortly  be  corrupted.  Inftead  of 
the  fmiling  face  of  innocence,  behold 
the  lowering  brow  of  defpair. — His 
little  ones  want  bread  ; — the  ftiength 
of  body  that  .before  was  fo  ufeful,  is 
now  turned  againft  feciety  ; he  fallies 
forth  to  fpoil,  or,  perhaps,  to  mur- 
der ; and  his  own  once-happy  life  is 
terminated  by  a death  full  of  igno- 
miny, and  full  of  horror. — But  fup- 
poiing  this  a cafe  that  only  rarely 
happens,  Bill  is  difcontent,  and  envy 
its  firft-born,  to  be  confidered  as  the 

* i • • 

fource  of  the  idlenefs  and  diffolutenefs 

i 

of  manners,  fo  much  complained  of, 
among  the  Poor. 


Having 
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Having  come  fo  near  the  head  of 
the  ftream,  it  would  be  an  eafy  mat- 
ter for  me  to  follow  it  through  all  its 
windings,  till  it  emptied  itfelf  into  the 
ftormy  ocean  of  life  ; but  fufficient 
for  my  purpofe  will  it  be  to  trace  a 
few  of  thofe  devious  channels  through- 
which  run  the  bitter  waters  that  poi- 
fbn  human  enjoyment. 


To  covet  what  belongs  to  another, 

is,  as  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned, 

to  poflefs  one’s  felf  of  it.  The  law 

of  God  is  fet  at  defiance,  and  the 

dread  of  human  laws  alone  restrains- 

ftom  rapine.-  But  ir  is  evident,  be- 

.fore  we  can  covet,  or  have  a defire  to 

feize  what  is  not  otir  owm  Wt-tolUft 

* 

\ 

firft  undervalue  the  thoufands  of  blef- 
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fings  which  we  have.  A man  whofe 
appetite  is  fatisfied,  can  never  feel  a 
craving  for  the  delicacies  of  the  molt 
luxurious  table. 

He  who  by  diligence  in  the  ope- 
rations of  huibandry,  or  fkilful  appli-  i 
cation  to  a trade,  provides  a fupply 
for  his  family,  and  feels  himfelf  happy  j 
and  contented  in  (haring  it  with  his  j 
wife  and  children,  will  feldom  relax 
his  fuccefsful  endeavours  5 will  never 
loiter  away  his  time  in  idlenefs.  He  will 
not  leave  his  own  fire-fide,  to  fpend  his 
little  leifure  in  places  of  infamy  and 
idle  refort.*  He  will  remember  that 
* Gin-houfes,  Ale-houfes,  and  other  houfes 
of  the  kind,  are  the  places  where  the  difTolutfi 
Poor  fpend  too  mnch  of  their  time  and  mo- 
ney;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  contider  the  il 
effeft  it  has  upon  their  morals. 


hi 
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liis  offspring  have  a call  upon  hinj 
for  all  his  earnings.  A contented  man 
will  hufband  well  his  poffeffions. 

f / t s • i 

\ : V . 

As  his  own  bread:  is  ferene,  he  will 
behold  with  fatisfa&ion  the  happinefs 
of  fuch  as  are  happy  around  him.* 
His  mind  will  be  ever  grateful  to  his 
Maker ; and  of  any  benefit  or  kind- 
nefs  he  may  receive  from  a fellow- 
creature,  he  will  ever  have  a remem- 
brance. Inftead  of  rejoicing  at  any 
calamity  that  may  befal  his  richer 
neighbour,  he  will  find  himfelf  greatly 
hurt  at  it;  he  will  afiift  him,  if  he  can, 
in  his  diftrefles ; his  tongue  will  never 
utter  reproaches ; his  voice  will  be  the 
H*oice  of  compaflion. 

F 2 
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As  his  time  will  be  all  ulefulty  em- 
ployed, he  will  have  none  to  throw 
away  on  barbarous  diverfians.  A man 
happy  in  himfelf  cannot  be  cruel. 
Is  it  poflible,  that  he  who  rejoices  in 
the  happinefs  of  his  own  exiftence, 
can  wilh  to  deprive  the  innocent  brute- 
creature  of  its  l\fe  ? Can  he  delight  in 
.tortures  and  agonizing  pains  ? No, 
■none  but  men  of  turbulent  paffions 
have  fuch  delights.  None  but  cor- 
rupted hearts  can  derive  a pleafure 
from  anguilh. 

As  he  will  avoid  what  is  favage,  fo 
will  he  (hun  what  is  illegal.  He  will 
have  no  relifh  for  what  are  called  the 
/torts  ref  the  field*  He  will  have  a high 

refpedl 
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-reCpecl  for  the  laws  of  his  country 
and  he  knows  it  .is  contrary  to  thofe 

laws  to  deftroy  the  game,  which  is 

*■* 

referved  for  others ; birds  and  animals 
which  are  fed  on  grain  and  herbage 
none  of  his-.  Indeed  the  time  that 
would  be  confirmed  in  .fuch  purfuits, 
he  would  be  ill  able  to  allot  to  them, 
and  were  no  human  law  broken,  he 
would  not  be  fo  fimple  as  to  give  up 
the  certain  provifion  he  makes  for  his 
family  by  induftry,  for  the  very  un- 
certain profits  he  might  make  from 
the  chace ; and  fuppofing  for  a mo- 
ment, as  has  often  been  faid*  the 
Game  Laws  * to  be  hard  upon  the. 

Poor 

* Nothing  is  a more  common  caufe  of  eonr 
•tcntion  than  the  Game  j-and  the  Laws  relating 

to 
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Poor  (and  whilft  they  continue  in 
force,  they  ought  certainly  not  to  be 

broken) 

to  it,  have  by  many  been  thought  to  be  arbi- 
trary. This  is  not  the  place  for  a difcufiion 
of  that  nature,  v/hich  muft  be  left  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation ; 
but  I may  have  leave  to  obferve,  that  if  they 
do  prefs  hard  on  any  body  of  people,  it  is  not 
on  thofe  in  very  low  circumflances,  for  they 
are  prevented  by  that  very  lownefs  of  circum- 
ftances,  from  the  purfuit  of  the  Game  as  a 
diverfion  ; hunting  and  fhooting  are  fafcina- 
ting  amufements,  and  when  a poor  man  once 
gives  his  mind  up  to  them,  farewel  all  induf- 
try,  all  ceconomy,  and  domeftic  comfort. — If 
they  are  not  proper  as  a diverfion,  they  cer- 
tainly never  could  be  fo  with  a view  to  gain  : 
indeed,  were  that  the  cafe,  the  wild  animals, 
which  are  purfued  with  fo  much  earneftncfs, 
would  foon,  in  this  populous  kingdom,  be  all 
deftroyed. — Poaching,  as  it  is  now  carried  on, 
is  highly  deftru&ive  of  good  morals  among 
the  Poor;  for  being  a breach  of  a law, 

when 


broken)  ftill  the  man,  fatisfied  with 
his  condition,  would  be  always  able 
to  fpend  his  time  to  more  advantage, 
than  in  taking  hares  and  partridges, 
even  were  he  at  liberty  to  do  it. 

I (hall  here  clofe  the  account  of 
what  I have  to  fay  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  proceed  to  addrefs  myfelf 
concifely  to  the  Affluent,  whom  I with 
to  put  particularly  on  their  guard 

when  once  a man  is  in  the  habit  of  it,  he  foon 
learns  to  commit  a£ts  of  more  pernicious  ten- 
dency : it  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  night ; 
and  inured  to  nofturnal  excurlions,  he  feldom 
confines  himfelf  long  to  what  he  meant  at  firft 
only  to  deftroy. — So  long  as  the  Game  Laws 
exift,  it  becomes  every  one  to  endeavour  to 
perfuade  the  Poor  in  his  neighbourhood  to  be 
obedient  to  them. 


I 
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againft  a paffion  to  which  they  are- 
particularly  prone—- the  paffion  of  pride. 


That  any  human  being  ffiotild  be 
addi&ed  to  this  paffion,  one  would 
think,  judging  frorm  the  condition  of 

■ 

man,  his  weakneffes  and . wants,  an 
utter  impoffibility,  and  yet  a very  fu- 
perficial:  view  ofi  life  inftantly  ffiews, 
that  fcarcely  any  are  exempt  from  it; 
How  very  few  are  there,  who  think 
of  themfelves  as- they  ought  to  think, 
who  have  not  fome  fancied  fuperiority, 
of  beauty,  ftrength,  riches,  or  intel- 

• 

led:,  which.  raifes  them  unreafonably 
high  in  their  own  opinion  ? Low,  in- 
deed, muft  be  the  man  who  cannot' 
find  fome  one  or  other  below  him  in 

fome 
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fome  circumftance,  over  whom  he  may 
exercife  the  arrrogance  of  a haughty 
fpirit  ! The  man  juft  above  want, 
very  often  treats  the  poor  and  defpifed 
beggar,  with  all  the  infolence  and 
rudenefs  of  accumulated  wealth,  with 
an  infolence  he  is  ready  enough  to 
refent  when  he  himfelf  is  the  objedt 
of  it.  The  univerfality  of  pride,  how- 
ever, can  by  no  means  ferve  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  it.  That  the  Poor  fhould 
complain  of  it  in  the  Rich  is  natural, 
and  I dare  fay  they  do  believe  it  con- 
fined to  the  higher  rank,  never  even 
fufpedting  themfelves  capable  of  it ; 
and  indeed,  as  it  feems  principally  to 
arile  from  riches,  at  leaft  to  the  height 
r that  is  injurious  to  fociety ; as  there 

G is 
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js  fomething  in  the  pofleflion  of  wealth 
which  w'onderfully  inflates  the  mind, 
I (hall  confine  myfelf  very  much  to 
the  arrogance  fpringing  from  thence, 
and  fhall  think  my  little  trouble  fuf- 
ficiently  repaid,  if  the  condition  of 
even  a few  of  the  Poor  fhall  be  at 
all  bettered  by  it. 

Wealth  is  either  hereditary  or  ac- 
quired. That  one  who  is  bom  amidft 
profperous  affairs,  whofe  willies  are 
all  gratified  from  his  youngeft  years, 
who  finds  a train  of  dependents  in  hafte 
even  to  anticipate  them,  Ihould  afc 
fiime  lome  little  felf-confidence,  is 
not  very  furprizing  : without  great 
care  in  the  education  of  a youth  fo 


ar- 
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drcumftanced,  it  would  be  more  fur- 
prizing  were  it  not  fb.  But  that  thofe, 
whofe  early  condition  has  been  ex- 
pofed  to  neglebt  and  contempt,  who 
have  felt  the  oppreffion  of  wealth, 
fhould  in  their  turn  exercife  the  fame 
kind  of  oppreffion  over  others,  ap- 
pears fo  extraordinary,  that  were  it 
not  a cafe  every  day  feen,  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  believed.  It  feems, 
thefe  people  have  in  early  life  ac- 
quired fuch  narrow  notions,  as  they 
are  never  afterwards  able  to  fhake  off. 
Finding  a certain  air  of  dignity  often 
attached  to  people  of  condition,  they 
have  miftaken  it  for  pride,  and  in 
imitating  it,  when  fortune  fmiles  upon 
® them,  they  make  themfelves  as  ridi- 
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culous  as  they  are  difg lifting.  The 

/ 

danger  is,  that  as  their  pofte  (lions  in- 
creafe,  this  prepofterous  folly  will  in- 
creafe ; for  not  being  raifed  above 
their  former  equals,  except  by  their 
money,  they  know  no  other  way  of 
keeping  them,  at  what  they  think  a 
proper  diftance,  than  a kind  of  fu- 
percilious  churlifhnefs.  Their  former 
equals  are  feldom  difpofed  to  pay 
them  the  deference  they  lay  claim  to, 
and  a fort  of  warfare  is  carried  on  be- 
tween them,  the  one  party  always  en- 
deavouring to  raife  themfelves  to  an  ' 
height  they  will  never  attain,  and  the 
other  trying  to  reduce  them  to  a le- 
vel, they  have  undoubtedly  fprung 
from.  Even  thofe,  as  I before  ob- 

ferved. 
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ferved,  whofe  title  to  refpedt  is  thought 
to  be  lefs  doubtful,  who  have  been 
ufed  to  it  from  childhood,  are  too 
feldom  fatisfied  with  the  fhare  that 
is  cheerfully  given  them.  In  order 
to  exalt  themfelves,  they  endeavour 
to  lower  others,  and  thus  combine  in 
this,  and  in  this  alone,  with  the  for- 
tuitous pofleffors  of  wealth,  in  railing 
a pile  to  their  own  greatnefs,  on  a 
foundation  of  popular  awe  and  admi- 
ration. 

I might  here  ridicule  the  paffion, 
which,  while  it  apes  a royal  deport- 
ment, and  would  arrogate  divine  ho- 
nours, really  links  a man  beneath  his 
ordinary  level,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

fenfible 
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fenfible  part  of  the  world ; and  had 
it  no  other  efFed  than  this,  it  would 
be  more  properly  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule, than  of  ferious  admonition.  But, 
alas  ! pride  is  not  to  be  treated  with 
fo  lenient  a hand  ; it  is  a wild,  luxu- 
riant fhoot,  which  can  never  be  pro- 
perly trained,  but  mud,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole,  be  entirely  lopped  off. 

1 r * • : * V •,  • V * 

Begin,  then,  with  the  proud  man, 
in  his  own  family  ! view  him,  as  fur- 
rounded  by  his  fervants,  by  his  wife 
and  children  ! Here  it  is,  that  he 
daily  and  hourly  pradtifes  thofe  lei- 
fons,  the  public  exhibition  of  which 
produces  fuch  general  abhorrence : his 
fervants  are  unhappily  conne&ed  with 

him 
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him  for  a limited  time ; his  wife  can 
hope  for  no  period  to  her  bufferings, 
but  his,  or  her  own  diffolution ; his 
children  are  doubly  affe&ed,  being 
perpetually  wounded  by  the  morofe- 
nefs  of  his  manners,  and  in  continual 
danger  of  imbibing  them  themfelves. 
His  orders  are  all  given  with  the  air 
of  a tyrant ; inftead  of  a requefl,  a 
defire,  or  a wifh,  no  language  is  heard, 
but  the  harfh  language  of  command : 
the  greatefl  exertion  can  never  meet 
with  praife,  becaufe  the  greatefl  ex- 
ertion is  inceffantly  required.' — The 
utmofl  expe&ation  of  his  miferable 
dependents  is,  to  efcape  cenfure  and 
abufe.  Within  his  houfe,  it  may  li- 

- terally 
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teraliy  be  faid,  dwell  difcontent  and 

i 

forrow. 

< ' 

"Let  us  now  follow  him  abroad,  and 
obferve  how  he  mixes  with  mankind 
more  at  large ; and  here  I need  but 
juft  hint,  that  habits  fo  deeply  rooted, 
are  not  very  eafiiy  ihaken  off;  by  the 
obferving  eye,  he  is  immediately  de- 
tected ; let  him  attempt  as  long  as  he 
pleafes,  to  clothe  his  face  in  fmiles, 
let  him  try  to  attune  his  voice  to  gen- 
tlenefs,  the  impoffibility  of  accom- 

f 

plifhing  his  efforts,  ferves  but  the 

more  forcibly  to  difplay  his  true  cha- 

v-, . 

ra&er.  No  man  can  be  always  guard- 
ed ; as  an  excellent  writer  has  ob- 

ferved. 
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ferved,  ce  when  Nature  is  fliut  out  at 
“ the  door,  (he  will  ftill  peep  in  at 
“ the  window.”  The  fmile  that  was 
defigned  to  exprefs  complacency,  in- 
fenfibly  varies  into  the  fneer  of  con- 
tempt ; and  the  tone  of  pity  is  now 
and  then  raifed  into  the  harfher  note 
of  anger.  Indeed,  it  is  wifely  or- 
dained by  Providence,  that  the  mind, 
or  habit  of  the  foul,  is  legibly  enough 
ftamped  on  the  exterior  part  of  man, 
and  it  is  commonly  in  vain  that  he 
endeavours  to  conceal  its  impreffion. 
I am  fure  it  is  fo  with  the  proud  man, 
who,  like  the  filly  bird  that  hides  its 
head,  and  leaves  its  body  expofed  to 
danger,  very  often,  when  he  fancies 
*'himfelf  the  moft  enveloped-,  is  the 

H moft 
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nioft  open  to  the  comments  of  the  ob- 
ferving. 

i l 

y / 

But  it  is  not  always  fo  with  pride  ; 
it  is  more  frequently  difpofed  to  dis- 
play its  glittering  plumage,  than  to. 
hide  its  blemifhes,  or  defe&s.  .Its 
landed  pofleffions,  its  monied  pro- 
perty, its  manfions,  and  fplendid  equi- 
pages, are  its  darling  theme ; and, 
in  its  high  regard  for  them,  it  learns, 
to  defpife  poverty ; nothing  being 
more  common  among  the  great  of 
every  nation,  than  contemptuous  lan- 
guage when  they  fpeak  of  the  Poor. 
The  mob , the  vulgar,  and  fuch  terms, 
fufficiently  exprefs  the  eftimation  they 
are  held  in,  even  by  thofe  who  occa- 
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lionally  do  them  a<5ts  of  kindnefs. 
The  ingratitude  and  envy  of  people 
of  low  condition  are  railed  at,  without  its 
being  ever  once  remembered, that  whilit 
the  rich  make  an  oftentatious  difplay 
of  their  riches,  the  uneducated,  un- 
principled Poor,  will  wifh  for  a part 
of  that  wealth  which  gives  fo  much 
confequence,  and  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  be  grateful  for  benefits,  which  were 
conferred,  only  becaufe  it  was  fafhiona- 
ble  to  give  money  : a man  is  more  won 

by  a word  of  gentlenefs,  by  a fingle 

\ 

look  of  attention,  than  by  the  gift 
accompanied  with  harfhnefs,  although 
it  may  relieve  his  neceflity,  and  in 
reality  more  is  conferred  to  be  grate- 
ful for;  few  in  this  country  are  in 

H 2 abfo- 
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abfolute  want  of  bread,  but  all  are 
fenfible  to  infult ; every  poor  man 
knows  that  the  pride  of  affluence  can 
wound  him,  he  often  feels  that  it  does; 
but  the  afperity  of  his  nature  is  fof- 
tened  by  the  benignant  afpefr  of  his 
fuperiors,  and  retains  a long  impreffion 
of  their  gentle  treatment  : he  is  for- 
getful often  of  the  relief  that  was 

0 

^arelefsly,  or  infultingly  afforded  ; but 

1 muff  be  fo  far  an  advocate  for  hu- 
man nature  as  to  infill:,  that  he  is  fel- 
dom  ungrateful  to  real  generality. 

Not  only  are  the  Poor  fpoken 
flightingly  of,  but  if  ever  they  Ihew 
the  lead  independence  of  fpirit ; if 
ever  they  repel  infult  with  an  appear- 
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ance  of  contempt,  they  are  by  the 
proud  man  perfecuted  with  unremit- 
ting rigour.  Haughty  hirnfelf,  he 
cannot  bear  the  leaft  of  it  in  others, 
and  he  is  ever  the  firft  to  deted  it : 
whether  it  be  expreffed  in  the  voice, 
the  attitude,  or  the  eye,  it  is  equally 
flinging : pride  alone  is  wounded  by 
pride,  as  hard  bodies  only  emit  fire 

\ .v 

when  flruck  by  hard  bodies.  To 
meet  with  oppofition  where  fervility 
was  expeded  ; to  find  the  ered  fpirit 
of  man,  inflead  of  the  cringing,  fawn- 
ing fpaniel,  alas,  is  too  exafperating  ! 
What  human  creature  with  lofty  no- 
tions of  his  own  importance  can  bear 
it? — No,  all  mufl  fubmit  to  him; 
all  rnuft,  as  it  were,  be  annihilated 

before 
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before  him.  He  lives  commonly  fur- 
rounded  by  flatterers,  an  abjed,  felfifli 
race  of  men,  who  enter  into  his  fen- 
timents  to  bring  about  their  own  ends; 
have  feemingly  no  will  of  their  own, 
and  yet  abfolutely  govern  his ; di- 
vert his  humanity,  fo  long  as  he  has 
the  leaft  of  it  about  him,  from  its 
proper  objeds,  the  needy  and  diffcref- 
fed,  and  procure  all  his  favours  to 
themfelves ; unfit  him  for  laudable 
fociety,  and  thus  render  him  the  ob- 
jed  of  contempt  and  abhorrence,  in- 
ftead  of  being  what  he  aimed  at,  a 
man  beloved,  refpeded,  and  adored.  * 

Thus  have  I pointed  out,  what  I 
confider  as  the  greateft  evils  of  fociety, 
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.or  rather*  what  are  the  fources  of  the 
greateit  evils,  difeontent  and  envy  among 
the  Poor,  and  pride  in  the  Rich ; 
and  oppofite  as  feem  thefe  affections 
of  the  mind,  they  fpring,  as  I con- 
ceive, from  the  fame  root.  Difeon- 
tent, what  is  it,  but  a diflatisfa&ion 
with  the  fituatiori  in  which  one  is 
placed  ? What  is  envy,  but  a defire  to 
pofTefs  one’s  felf  of  fome  advantage 
another  enjoys  ? Pride  has  too  great 
a regard  for  thofe  advantages,  and  a 
turgid  (late  of  mind  is  produced  in  con- 
lequence  of  being  pofTelTed  of  them. 
The  difeontented  man  is  always  in 
danger  of  becoming  envious ; and  the 
envious,  were  he  mafter  of  what  he 
^ covets,  one  may  venture  to  aflert, 
, would 
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would  not  long  retain  the  virtue  of 
humility,;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  the 
meek  and  'lowly- minded,  reduced 
from  affluence  to  want,  fubmits  with- 
out repining  to  the  difpenfations  of 
Providence, 

Thefe  paffions  all  fpring  from  irre- 
ligion  ; I do  not  mean,  that  they  are 
to  be  feen  in  thofe  only  who  feoff 
at  devotion  ; who  profefs  to  ((  live 
Cf  without  God  in  the  world;”  who 
deride  his  ordinances,  and  difbelieve 
his  revelations;  of.fuch  men  I fpeak 
not ; to  fuch,  what  I am  now  writing 
will,  perhaps,  appear  contemptible.; 
for  as  they  affeft  to  believe  the  pre- 
fent  life  the  whole  of  their  exiftence, 

they 
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they  will  by  every  method,  fair  and 
unfair,  endeavour  to  arrive  at  dif- 
tindlion  ; and  when  they  have  gained 
their  end,  they  will  certainly  let  flip 
no  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  ho- 
nours, their  titles,  and  their  wealth. 
The  irreligion  I mean,  may  and  often 
does  fubfift, ' with  great  appearance  of 
regularity  in  devotional  exercifes,  even 
with  a regard  to  many  moral  duties ; but 
it  is  a want  of  entire  reliance,  entire 
confidence,  in  the  aflurances  and 
promifes  of  the  Almighty.  God  has 

declared  himfelf  to  be  “ no  refpe&er 

■ 

“ of  perfons  this  declaration  can- 
not relate  to  the  prefent  life,  becaufe. 
fome  are  born  to  mifery,  and  inherit 

I mis- 
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misfortune  ; it  muft  bear  a reference, 
therefore,  to  a future  ftate  of  exiftence : 
in  that  (late  all  who  have  deferved, 
all  who  are  capable  of  felicity,  will 
enjoy  it,  and  in  the  very  degree  the 
propenfities  they  have  acquired  here, 
will  admit  of.  Now  knowing  this, 
which  every  one  may  know,  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  reading  the  ferip - 
lures,  and  believing  it,  which  all  muft, 
who  give  credit  to  their  authority,  how 
abfurd,  how  inconfiftent,  how  repug* 
nant  to  that  belief  is  it,  to  repine  at 
the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  goods 

of  fortune,  or  to  look  down  with  con- 

; / 

tempt  on  thofe  who  poflefs  them  not  ? 
Can  he  who  fays,  “ Lord  thou  haft 

“ wifely 
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“ wifely  ordered  all  things,”  even 
wifh  to  deprive  any  one  of  his  pof- 
fefiions  ? Can  the  heart  grateful  to 
God  for  what  it  enjoys,  ever  harbour 
difguft  or  diflike  to  any  human  being, 
becaufe  undiftinguilhed  here  by  the 
favours  of  the  Almighty  ? Impoffible; 
the  fentiments  are  irreconcileable  with 
each  other;  and  notwithftanding  all 
appearances  and  profeilions,  it  muft 
be  fufpe&ed,  that  they  who  feem  pious, 
and  are  either  difcontented,  envious, 
or  proud,  have  not  true  piety  in  their 
hearts : they  may  pray  for  favours,  but 
they  are  not  fatisfied  with  fuch  as  the 
God  of  the  univerfe  pleafes  to  beftow 
upon  them  : they  may  wifh  to  avert 
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misfortunes,  and  being  fenfible  that 
they  cannot  effeCt  it  themfelves,  that 
they  cannot  command  even  one  mo- 
ment of  futurity,  that  an  unexpected 
turn  of  events  may  reduce  them  to  the 
hate  of  beggary  they  fo  much  defpife, 
they  may  petition  Superior  Power  to 
conduCt  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  the 
train  they  have  hitherto  moved  ; but 
they  leave  not  themfelves,  and  all 
they  have,  to  his  abfolute  difpofal 
they  acknowledge  him  not  as  the 
giver  of  all  good ; they  worth  ip  him 
from  neceffity,  not  love ; and  by  an 
outward  obfervance  of  his  commands, 
and  a (hew  of  refpeCt  for  them,  they 
hope  to  impofe  on  him  who  feeth  all 

hearts. 


hearts,  and  knoweth  all  thoughts  ; 
they  hope  to  gain  his  protection,  or 
rather  to  bribe  him  by  a few  prayers 
and  fupplications,  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main in  that  Hate  of  exaltation,  from 
whence  originates  all  their  pride,  and 
all  their  harfhnefs  to  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

But  true  religion  will  teach  us  to 
have  very  different  notions  of  the 
Deity,  far  other  fentiments  refpec- 
ting  our  fituation  in  this  world, 
and  of  courfe  to  regulate  our  adtions 
and  our  thoughts  by  more  juft  and 
better  principles* 


The 
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The  truly  religious  man  believes 
that  every  thing  was  created  by  the 
power  of  God  ; and  obferving  the  or- 
der and  regularity  with  which  the  uni- 
verfe  is  conduced,  the  change  of  the 
feafons,  the  budding  and  blofloming 
of  plants,  the  return  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  and  all  the  heavenly  hoft  at 
their  exaCt  and  appointed  times ; he 
believes  alfo  that  God  is  infinitely 
wife,  as  well  as  infinitely  powerful : 
he  may  alfo  infer,  that  a Being  in- 
finitely powerful  and  infinitely  wife, 
muft  be  infinitely  holy,  juft  and  pure. 
Acknowledging  this,  which  all  muft 
who  are  capable  of  juft  reflection,  it 
will  neceflarily  follow,  that  the  Being 

who 
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who  regulates  and  condu&sthe  move- 
ments of  all  things,  can,  whenever 
he  .thinks  proper,  controul  or  fufpend- 
thofe  movements,  can  divulge  his  will 
to  all  or  to  any  particular  people,  in 
what  place,  or  at  what  period  he  fhall 
think  mod:  fit ; nor  is  the  wifeft  of 
men,  with  all  his  boafled  wifdom, 
equal  to  the  deciflon  of  the  propriety 
01  impropriety  of  its  being  done  on 
this  or  that  particular  occaiion ; all  he 
can  fur  ely.  know -is,  that  the  Almighty 
has  that  power,  and  by  the  authority 
on  which  the  book  called  , the  Bible 
15  founded,  the  religious  man  will 
faithei  believe,  that  his  power  has  al- 
ready been  exercifed  to  that  purpofe  ; 


and 
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and  that  the  facred  Scriptures  contain 
a revelation  of  the  will  of  God  : he 
will  diligently  therefore  ftudy  them, 
particularly  the  part  called  the  New 
T eftament,  in  which  he  will  find  fucli 
precepts  as  will  mod  affuredly  make 
him  happy  here,  if  diligently  obferved, 
and  prepare  him  for  happinefs  here- 
after ; he  will  obferve,  in  the  life  of 
the  divine  perfon  there  recorded,  a molt 
perfect  conformity  to  the  do&rines  he 
delivered,  an  example  of  every  vir- 
tue, carried,  indeed,  to  a height  mor- 
tals cannot  attain,  but  which  it  was 
undoubtedly  meant  they  fhould  en- 
deavour to  imitate  ; he  will  be  truly 
thankful  for  the  moft  gracious  promife 

of 
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C)f  the  forgivenefs  of  fins,  on  true  re- 
pentance and  a fincere  renunciation 
of  them ; and  he  will  ever  have 
in  view,  amidd  all  the  temptations 
this  world  may  hold  out,  its  gay  and 
beautiful  fcenery,  its  promifes  of  eafe 
and  fecurity,  refped,  affluence,  and 
honours,  that  were  all  its  flattering 
appearances  realifed,  they  can  con- 
tinue but  for  a fhort  time ; that  the 
ills  which  threaten,  pain,  poverty, 
contempt,  and  death,  are  the  mod 
didrefling  in  the  diftant  profpedt,  that 
they  are  all  admitted  into  the  world 
by  its  Supreme  Governor  for  the  wifed 
and  bed  purpofes ; that  they  are  de- 
figned  as  trials  to  man  to  prepare  him 

K for 
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for  a happy  exiftence,  where  no  change 
can  ever  take  place,  and  where  Dis- 
content, Envy,  and  Pride,  can  never 
enter. 
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upon  Tees,  price  2s.  6d. 

On  tlie  Prevention  of  CRIMES,  and  on  the 
Advantages  of  folitary  Imprifonment,  by  JOHN 
BREWSTER,  A.  M.  &c.  price  is. 

The  MILITARY  MAXIMS  and  OBSER- 
VATIONS of  TIPPOO  SULTAN,  containing 
general  Rules  for  a Commander,  &c.  tranjlaied 
from  tbs  anginal  Rerfiany  price  is. 


